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LITTLE  TALKS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE  BY  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER. 


These  little  chats  are  designed  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania homely  facts  which  may  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  The  statement  of  simple  truths  Avhich  all  may  understand 
and  simple  rules  of  conduct  for  individuals,  families  and  that  larger 
group  of  persons  making  up  the  public  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  this 
presentation. 


A CAUTION  TO  WAR  KNITTERS. 


The  thousands  of  women  and  girls  one  sees  nowadays  working  with 
their  neeedles  on  socks  and  stockings  for  the  soldiers  are  doing  a 
patriotic  and  necessary  service,  but  some  of  them  are  doing  it  wrong. 
The  question  of  foot  covering  in  extreme  winter  weather  has  always 
been  a vexed  one  with  our  people.  Most  of  them  have  seemed  to 
think  that  if  you  wore  socks  or  stockings  of  the  heaviest  weight  wool 
obtainable,  it  naturally  followed  that  you  were  making  your  feet  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  be  made  in  extreme  weather.  Many  of 
our  knitters  have  the  same  idea. 

This  is  not  so.  If  you  clothe  the  feet  with  too  heavy  covering 
you  are  merely  providing  an  overdressing  which  will  cause  perspira- 
tion. This  perspiration  will  freeze  in  extreme  temperatures  and 
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will  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and  discomfort.  The  wearer  will  then 
be  tempted  to  add  even  more  covering,  which  will  aggravate  the  con- 
dition. 

Those  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  severe  weather  of  our 
northernmost  climate  will  perhaps  not  be  able  to  appreciate  this 
thoroughly.  1 was  a member  of  the  Commodore  Peary  Committee 
on  his  first  exploration  in  Arctic  circles.  Our  idea  of  the  right  thing 
to  do  was  to  stock  the  Kite  with  plenty  of  heavy  clothing.  The  re- 
sult was  that  many  of  the  men  had  frozen  feet,  and  the  cause  was 
found  to  be  what  I have  described  above.  The  same  thing  occurred 
on  our  relief  expedition,  as  its  members,  of  course,  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  experience  of  the  first  party  and  profiting 
by  it. 

The  conditions  which  our  own  soldiers  and  those  of  our  allies  will 
have  to  face  next  winter  will  be,  judging  by  the  history  of  the  present 
war’s  previous  winter  campaigns,  almost  as  taxing  in  many  instances 
as  those  arctic  parties  have  to  face.  Therefore  we  must  consider 
carefully  what  is  best  for  them. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  socks  and  stockings  and  other  clothing 
must  not  be  heavy  enough  to  provide  the  indispensable  warmth,  but 
I believe  a word  of  caution  is  necessary  to  those  who  believe  that 
piling  on  weight  of  material  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  lesson  is  just  as  important  for  those  of  us  who  are  at  home. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  dressing  of  the  feet  and  limbs 
requires  the  nicest  adjustment  which  will  provide  warmth  but  not 
induce  perspiration. 


OUK  TOES  ENDANGERED. 


The  present  extremely  high  heels  worn  by  the  majority  of  American 
women,  both  old  and  young,  mean  deformity  of  the  feet. 

X-ray  pictures  indicating  the  relation  of  the  toes  to  the  ground 
when  they  are  encased  in  these  high-heeled  shoes,  show  that  women 
are  walking  on  the  ends  of  their  five  toes.  There  is  food  for  thought 
in  the  fact  that  the  horse  nowadays  walks  on  a foot  consisting  of 
one  toe,  while  in  the  more  primitive  animal  there  were  three  or  five 
toes. 

The  shape  of  the  natural  foot  of  man  has  a great  variety  of  uses 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  helped  to  place  him  first  in  the 
life  of  the  earth.  The  natural  foot  has  been  one  of  the  anatomical 
facts  that  has  helped  him  to  his  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  The 
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form  of  that  foot  has  enabled  him  to  become  a good  hunter,  a good 
farmer,  a good  sailor,  a good  soldier — in  fact,  anything  he  has  found 
it  necessary  through  the  ages  to  become,  or  finds  now  essential  for 
the  war  we  are  fighting  to  continue  our  personal  liberty. 

Let  the  butterfly  girls  and  the  other  high-heeled  old  and  young 
women  stop  and  realize  the  value  of  the  normal  foot  of  man.  Let 
them  cut  off  the  high  heel  and  substitute  the  natural  level.  This 
might  also  work  out  to  the  interest  of  direct  economy  by  using  the 
surplus  heel  to  make  thicker  soles  on  the  shoes,  which  would  be  very 
sensible  and  practical  for  the  climate  we  have  in  Pennsylvania. 

Let  us  recognize  the  models  of  Nature  which  have  lead  us  to  suc- 
cess. If  man’s  foot  had  been  abused  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a way 
to  have  reduced  it  to  a one-toed  foot,  resembling  the  horse’s,  he  would 
have  a hard  time  trying  to  fulfill  his  present  duties  in  life. 

The  high  heel  represents  the  fashion  for  the  women  of  today  and 
means  a great  discounting  of  the  value  of  mankind,  particularly  if  it 
is  continued  a long  time.  The  present  high  heel  is  not  only  tortu- 
ous, but  of  great  injury  to  the  health.  The  mother  must  remember 
that  she  is  partly  responsible  for  the  feet  of  her  children  and  that  if 
she  wants  them  to  have  normal,  strong  feet  she  must  keep  them  nat- 
urally shod. 


FEAST  OR  FAST. 


In  civilized  life  men  find  it  impossible  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
their  meals.  They  cannot  eat  regularly  and  have  no  time  to  eat 
slowly,  and  they  apparently  will  not  eat  what  they  have  learned  by 
precept  and  experience  is  fitting  for  those  who  do  work  indoors  that 
requires  intense  mental  application.  Failing  to  follow  the  laws  of 
health  over  a period  of  time,  they  begin  to  feel  inert  mentally  and 
physically ; their  work  becomes  a burden  ; eyesight  loses  its  acuteness, 
while  the  natural  white  of  the  eye  is  lost  and  it  becomes  congested, 
showing  sometimes  a yellow  tinge ; the  appetite  begins  to  fail ; nat- 
ural sleep  is  broken  up  and  interrupted,  and  when  awakening  comes, 
the  mind  is  puzzled  by  confused  ideas. 

When  these  symptoms  are  recognized,  men  of  experience  know  it  is 
because  the  food  taken  has  been  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the 
body. 

Such  a man  was  a laboratory  associate  of  mine  years  ago.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  salute  me  in  the  morning  and  say,  “What  do  you 
prescribe,  doctor,  a feast  or  a fast?”  He  meant  that  he  felt  he  had 
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been  neglecting  all  outdoor  exercise  for  a long  time  and  had  not  at 
all  neglected  taking  heavy  and  frequent  meals,  until  now  his  system 
was  out  of  balance  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  restore  balance^ 
Query — should  he  fast  himself  back  to  health,  or  should  he  emulate 
the  old  Romans  and  start  with  a feast? 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  ancient  Roman  feast,  whose 
features  we  would  describe  nowadays  more  accurately  with  the  name 
of  orgy  or  debauch.  These  feasts  always  made  them  sick  and  the  phys- 
ical reaction  would  be  such  that  no  food  was  taken  into  the  system 
for  some  time  afterward.  So  that  the  same  result  of  a fast  was  ar- 
rived at  by  a different  route.  My  associate,  being  a man  of  humor- 
ous viewpoint,  was  just  accenting  this  condition. 

When  1 asked  him  why  he  thought  of  the  more  roundabout  way  of 
the  Romans,  he  replied  that  you  got  some  hilarity  with  it.  “You 
get  more  out  of  treating  yourself  by  debauch,  than  drugs,”  he  said, 
and  that  is  the  way  a good  many  people  look  at  it  unfortunately. 

The  Roman  custom  is  recognized  historically  as  having  continued 
long  afterward  in  other  races,  and  perhaps  it  is  still  surviving  today, 
in  principle  at  least,  among  individuals  here  and  there. 

Still,  the  mass  of  our  people  have  a more  sensible  view.  It  is 
known  that  a fast  will  relieve  nature  while  she  is  coping  with  the 
task  of  overcoming  extra  burdens  that  have  been  laid  upon  the  sys- 
tem. The  debauch,  which  is  generally  what  high  livers  make  of  their 
“feast,”  on  the  contrary  is  seen  generally  as  something  that  overloads 
the  system  and  adds  to  nature’s  burden,  even  though  it  mentally 
stimulates  the  subject,  sometimes  to  the  point  where  he  might  be 
guilty  of  crime.  And  there  is  the  hilarity — a thing  to  be  remem- 
bered and  tempt  the  subject  to  try  the  same  remedy  the  next  time. 

The  alcohol  that  goes  with  over-indulgent  living  makes  an  over- 
demand for  water  upon  the  tissues  and  gradually  changes  their  phys- 
ical condition  and  interferes  with  their  physiological  action.  The 
result  is  that  permanent  harm  is  done.  Each  time  an  excess  of 
alcohol  is  indulged  in  there  is  left  a permanent  imprint  upon  the 
digestive  system  that  will  never  be  erased.  Each  time  this  imprint 
will  become  deeper  until  the  subject  is  indelibly  marked  as  an  alco- 
holic. Fortunately  we  all  know  the  effects  of  alcohol  today  and 
avoid  it,  excepting  in  its  proper  place  and  then  use  it  only  in  mod- 
eration. 


FRESH  AIR  IN  HOME  AND  HOSPITAL. 


Fresh  air  is  the  environment  in  which  man  developed  to  his  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection.  Now  that  our  great  newspapers  reach  to 
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every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world,  bearing  the  message,  most  men 
and  women  appreciate  the  part  pure  air  plays  in  sustaining  health. 

Owing  to  the  various  demands  of  civilization  we  find  it  hard  to 
be  where  we  can  best  earn  a livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  dwell  in 
an  atmosphere  sufficiently  pure  to  maintain  perfect  health.  Not 
only  the  medical  profession,  but  now  the  general  public,  appreciates 
that  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  fresh  air  is  essential,  and, 
therefore,  all  our  best  hospitals  are  built  and  managed  so  that  the 
patients  may  receive  the  maximum  of  fresh  air. 

Purity  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  sick.  This  is  often  lost  sight  of 
by  patients  and  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted.  During  the 
convalescence  of  patients  from  acute  diseases  in  cold  weather,  we 
find  in  homes  and  hospitals  where  there  are  the  greatest  luxuries 
that  those  in  attendance  on  the  sick  often  neglect  maintaining  the  reg- 
ulation temperature.  The  patient  does  not  get  his  fresh  air  unless  it 
happens  to  be  summer.  Physicians,  internes  and  nurses,  who  have  to 
be  up  and  down  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  often  thought- 
less of  those  whom  they  serve  and  often  fail  to  dress  themselves  suf- 
ficiently for  protection  against  the  cold  air  the  patient  in  bed  should 
receive  if  those  in  charge  are  to  get  the  best  results.  They  should 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  room  by  a thermometer  and  not  by 
their  own  feelings.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  be  remembered  by 
both  patient  and  caretakers. 


NEGLECTED  VALUES  IN  FOOD  ECONOMY. 


In  the  United  States  there  is  always  a waste  of  foodstuffs.  This 
continues  in  time  of  war,  but  it  changes  in  character.  Some  food 
that  is  valuable  in  time  of  peace  becomes  worthless  in  time  of  war 
because  labor  to  harvest  it  is  scarce. 

There  are  other  foods  which  are  of  little  value  in  time  of  peace 
because  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  harvest  them  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
men  preferring  to  devote  their  time  to  something  more  immediately 
productive.  Some  of  these  take  on  a value  in  time  of  war  because 
of  their  peculiar  character  and  wide  distribution  and  because  they 
can  be  harvested  without  the  labor  of  man. 

Take  for  example  the  grasses  scattered  over  vast  areas  of  our 
country  that  grow  sparsely  and  are  harvested  by  the  simple  process 
of  being  eaten  by  animals. 
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Imagine  a poor  family  composed  of  mother  and  children,  left  with- 
out male  support  on  account  of  the  war  and  living  in  a suburban  or 
country  district  on  the  wildest  and  most  poorly  fertilized  land,  value- 
less in  time  of  peace.  Food  economy  for  this  family  is  to  give  it  a 
cow  or  other  ruminant  animal  that  could  directly  consume  these 
wild  grasses  and  allied  vegetable  matter,  vast  quantities  of  which 
are  widely  scattered  in  our  country,  over  mountains,  valleys,  plains, 
and  rocky  volcanic  formation  that  can  only  be  traversed  by  some  of 
the  lower  animals. 

These  animals  will  substitute  for  the  labor  of  man,  travel  in  these 
almost  impossible  places  and  eat  or  harvest  these  little  bunches  of 
grass  until  a day’s  “labor”  will  enable  them  to  carry  to  the  little 
domestic  center  a liberal  quantity  of  milk,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
foodstuffs  known  to  man  for  everyday  uses  and  priceless  in  the  days 
of  sickness,  when  most  other  foods  fail. 

This  sort  of  waste  land  is  treated  with  such  indifference  in  time 
of  peace  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  not  thought  of,  but  now  our  people 
should  consider  the  suggestion  and  try  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

What  has  been  brought  out  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  all  cli- 
mates of  the  United  States  where  vegetation  grows  throughout  the 
year.  It  may  even  be  extended  into  colder  climates  where  a cer- 
tain amount  of  labor  by  men  is  necessary  to  prepare  food  in  the 
summer  to  carry  the  catlle  through  the  winter. 

Besides  the  cow,  which  has  been  taken  as  an  example,  we  may  add 
geese.  They  will  feed  on  the  same  character  of  food  and  take  care 
of  themselves  until  they  grow  into  large  fowls,  weighing  live  to  six 
pounds  apiece.  Their  flesh  represents  a delicious  and  valuable  food, 
prepared  with  little  or  no  human  labor  involved. 

To  these  animals  can  be  added  many  others,  such  as  ducks,  goats, 
sheep,  etc.  They,  too,  like  the  cow,  can  feed  themselves  on  natural 
vegetation  which  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  worthless. 

If  this  proposition  were  worked  out  and  understood,  the  principle 
could  be  adapted  to  a broad  field  that  would  mean  much  to  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  our  people,  as  well  as  add  strength  to  the  national 
defense. 


CLEANSING  THE  TEMPLE  OF  TOE  BODY 


The  indifference  of  mankind  to  his  body  has  always  been  beyond 
my  comprehension.  His  value  as  an  individual  unit  among  his  kind 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  living  organic  machinery  within 


his  body.  This  represents  Nature’s  greatest  effort.  It  is  upon  the 
perfection  of  this  machinery  that  our  nation  will  have  to  depend  to 
succeed  in  the  horrible  war  we  have  been  plunged  into  to  preserve 
our  national  liberty. 

Man  should  be  taught  from  childhood  to  be  proud  of  his  body. 
He  should  be  taught  early  in  life  that  it  is  the  home  of  his  brain 
and  very  soul.  He  should  be  taught  how  complicated  it  is  and  what 
great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  that  every  time  it  is 
out  of  order  it  falls  below  its  normal  standard  of  accomplishment. 

The  care  of  the  body  means  the  care  of  its  outward  parts,  like  the 
limbs,  and  of  its  internal  organs,  particularly  those  of  digestion. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  body  is  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erty mankind  possesses,  there  is  nothing  toward  which  the  majority 
of  men  display  more  indifference.  There  seems  to  be  a general  idea 
that  the  body  is  indestructible.  That  is  why  we  see  so  many  poor, 
miserable  specimens  of  mankind  within  our  midst.  If  they  realized 
what  objects  of  pity  they  really  are,  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
“spruce  up”  and  present  the  best  possible  appearance  to  their  fellow 
creatures. 

I have  heard  people  say  of  others:  “They  are  too  proud  to  care  for 
appearances.”  Yet  these  same  people  would  be  apt  to  share  our 
common  feeling  of  being  proud  of  the  appearance  of  our  homes,  or 
our  mechanical  machinery,  or  of  our  animals,  particularly  our 
horses. 

Many  a man  allows  his  children  to  grow  up  without  proper  care 
or  attention  for  their  bodies,  the  temple  of  all  they  have,  while  his 
driving-horse  is  kept  in  a state  of  perfection  so  that  it  may  not  only 
be  admired,  but  also  perform  its  duties  to  the  highest  degree. 

A pet  driving-horse  has  its  body  kept  clean,  its  bed  and  living  con- 
ditions most  carefully  looked  after,  and  its  food  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care.  If  on  one  day  it  does  not  get  as  much  physical  exer- 
cise as  on  another,  the  food  is  reduced  so  that  its  physical  condition 
may  be  maintained.  If  it  gets  over-warm  while  traveling,  it  is  at 
once  covered  with  a blanket  to  prevent  taking  cold. 

Let  us  give  thought  to  what  we  are  doing  and  see  that  our  bodies 
and  those  of  our  children  are  at  least  as  well  taken  care  of  as  those 
of  our  animals,  and  that  we  value  them  as  highly  as  our  other  posses- 
sions. Let  us  at  once  learn  to  be  proud  of  our  bodies  and  realize 
the  fact  that  they  are  complicated  and  require  the  greatest  care  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

Just  now  our  nation  demands  that  each  individual  be  of  the  great- 
est value  that  we  may  win  this  war  upon  which  our  liberty  depends. 
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THE  BANANA  AS  A FOOD. 

+ 

The  banana  is  a tropical  fruit.  In  its  natural  state  it  grows  in 
great  abundance  and  the  cost  is  comparatively  little  in  labor  to  sus- 
tain the  trees.  Its  flavor  is  generally  liked  by  man.  It  is  nourish- 
ing as  it  contains  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  proteins,  six-tenths 
per  cent,  fats,  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  with  a full 
value  of  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  calories  per  pound. 

In  Kio  de  Janeiro,  South  America,  the  forests  of  these  tall  digni- 
fied trees  present  an  attractive  sight.  The  leaves  are  not  as  beauti- 
ful as  those  of  the  hard-wood  trees  of  our  colder  climates  which  shed 
their  foliage  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  sleep  until  the  warm  sun 
starts  the  sap  circulating,  somewhat  as  the  blood  circulates  through 
man’s  vascular  system.  Foliage  of  tropical  vegetation  that  is  ex- 
posed the  entire  year  around  to  winds,  hot  suns,  etc.,  is  thereby  faded 
and  damaged  until  it  is  not  comparable  to  our  fresh  spring  growths. 

In  the  tropics  the  fruit  is  left  on  the  banana  tree  until  thoroughly 
ripe,  and  the  natives  are  particular  to  cook  it  before  eating,  as  it  is 
otherwise  hard  to  digest.  But  in  order  to  allow  of  shipping,  it  is 
picked  green.  Then  it  is  sent  all  over  the  civilized  world  to  a people 
who,  even  to  this  day,  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it. 

The  beautiful  yellow  fruit  is  attractive  and  therefore  is  placed  on 
our  tables  to  be  eaten  raw.  This  is  often  injurious,  as  it  causes  in- 
digestion. The  fruit,  when  tit  to  eat,  has  many  black  spots  on  the 
skin  and  sometimes,  even,  the  Whole  skin  becomes  black.  This  indi- 
cates that  it  has  ripened.  Even  in  this  state,  however,  it  is  not  as 
easily  digestible  as  when  cooked. 

The  small  dealers  purchase  the  fruit  green  and,  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing of  some  to  sell  at  once  so  as  to  get  their  money  back  quickly, 
resort  to  different  methods.  One  is  to  put  it  in  their  beds  so  that  the 
heat  of  the  body  will  make  it  marketable  sooner.  This  is  a dirty, 
dangerous  habit.  Once  we  had  a typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  as  a result  of  this  custom.  One  of  the  occupants  of  the  bed 
had  the  fever.  Always  treat  the  skin  as  a dirty,  infected  part  of 
the  banana,  which  should  be  washed  or  destroyed. 

Our  children  are  often  made  sick  by  eating  the  raw  fruit  and  are 
not  infrequently  poisoned  by  the  dirt  they  get  off  the  skins.  The 
banana,  however,  intelligently  handled,  is  of  vital  importance  to  our 
economy  and  should  be  eaten  even  more  generally  than  it  is  in  these 
times  of  conservation  of  food  values. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PLAY 


Most  people  would  say  that  play’s  first  requisite  was  that  it  should 
consist  of  something  one  doesn’t  have  to  do.  Play  is  in  reality, 
however,  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  Those  that  produce  some- 
thing useful  besides  giving  rest  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.  There 
are  many  sorts  equally  stimulating  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  and 
productive  of  valuable  results. 

One  essential  to  beneficial  play  is  that  it  be  wholesome  and  be  per- 
formed in  a healthful  environment,  that  is,  where  we  have  pure  mov- 
ing air  of  the  right  temperature  and  preferably  sunlight. 

The  body  should  be  maintained  in  such  position  as  to  permit  an 
even  circulation  of  the  blood  and  normal  respiration.  The  object 
of  the  exercise  would  otherwise  be  very  much  discounted.  The  air 
carries  food  to  the  blood  which  it  furnishes  to  the  tissues,  and  the 
blood  in  turn  takes  away  the  debris  and  returns  it  to  the  outside  at- 
mosphere. This  will  make  plain  to  any  reader  the  necessity  of 
what  has  been  said  about  the  proper  environment  in  which  to  exer- 
cise. 

Unless  the  blood  is  supplied  with  what  nature  has  provided  for  her 
normal  function,  the  digestive  system  will  fail  and  the  body  will  be 
wanting  in  nourishment.  When  this  condition  takes  place  man 
becomes  susceptible  to  the  disease  germs  that  are  ever  present  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  greatest  safety  is  to  be  found  in  keeping  up 
the  resistance.  It  is  much  easier  to  battle  against  the  germ  organ- 
isms before  they  get  established  in  the  system.  Once  they  establish 
themselves  in  the  tissues  they  generate  poisons  which  interfere  with 
the  normal  working  of  the  body  and  enable  them  to  nourish  them- 
selves and  increase,  often  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  fact  some  of 
them  reproduce  themselves  to  the  extent  of  thousands,  yes  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  a minute  of  time. 

Variation  of  types  of  work  properly  adjusted  will  often  substitute 
for  what  is  generally  known  as  play.  For  instance,  one’s  brain  cen 
ter  may  become  weary  at  a monotonous  occupation,  and  a decided 
change  of  occupation,  notwithstanding  it  be  what  we  usually  call 
work,  will  permit  the  first  brain  center  involved  to  rest  while  another 
works. 

But  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  what  most  people  regard  as  play 
is  an  occupation  that  they  are  not  required  to  perform,  and,  it  would 
seem  from  a psychological  standpoint,  to  give  greater  rest  if  it  be  an 
occupation  that  is  particularly  useless  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
ducing economic  results. 
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Therefore  there  should  be  time  set  aside  in  the  work  of  the  day,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  varied  or  not,  when  the  environment  may  be 
changed  and  play  should  be  taken  up. 

I speak  of  games  in  a broad  sense.  For  instance,  after  sitting  at 
a task  a given  number  of  hours,  a walk  in  the  open  air,  the  body  held 
erect  and  the  limbs  swinging  so  as  to  produce  circulation,  and  atten- 
tion given  to  surroundings  so  that  the  mind  may  be  occupied  and 
contented,  constitutes  one  of  t lie  best  kinds  of  play,  preferrably  per- 
formed in  company. 

In  these  times  it  is  well  to  remember  the  simple  saying  of  the  old 
days  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy. 


WHEN  CEREALS  ARE  INJURIOUS 


Cereals  are  valuable  as  foodstuffs  for  human  needs,  particularly 
during  youth  and  old  age. 

We  will  use  in  this  talk  oatmeal  as  an  example  of  starchy  foods 
and  through  it,  study  their  effect  on  the  system.  In  the  first  place 
it  should  be  thoroughly  chewed  so  that  the  alkaline  secretions  of  the 
glands  in  the  mouth  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  If  this  is  done, 
the  process  of  digestion  which  turns  the  starch  into  sugar  is  well 
started  before  the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach, 
where  it  meets  with  an  acid  secretion  intended  for  the  digestion  of 
proteins  or  meats.  Here  the  starch  digestion,  if  it  has  been  started, 
is  arrested. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  or  cooking  these  foodstuffs,  oat- 
meal among  them.  The  Scotch  cook  it  a very  short  time,  their  idea 
being  to  retain  a certain  degree  of  hardness  of  the  grain  that  may 
act  mechanically  and  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  intestines  and  thereby  take  the  place  of  laxatives  that  are  too 
often  used  by  those  leading  sedentary  lives.  This  half-cooked  mass 
of  food  is  often  mixed  with  milk  or  cream,  which  helps  to  wash  it 
down  immediately  upon  taking  it  into  the  mouth,  which  entirely 
prevents  the  natural  digestion. 

When  taken  in  this  way,  oatmeal  or  other  starchy  food  is  wasted 
as  far  as  nourishing  the  body  is  concerned  and  often  acts  as  a foreign 
substance  in  the  digestive  tract,  thereby  interfering  with  general 
digestion  of  other  foods.  This  not  only  prevents  the  body  getting 
nourishment  from  a general  diet  but  it  produces  toxins  or  poisons 
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which  are  absorbed  by  the  body  and  cause  various  ills,  all  the  way 
from  a slight  disturbance  of  health  to  such  an  extreme  that  sometimes 
will  cost  a life. 

I The  better  and  most  practical  way  to  cook  oats  or  other  starchy 
foods  is  to  submit  them  to  cooking  for  hours,  often  all  night,  that  the 
grain  be  thoroughly  softened,  which  makes  it  more  easily  digested. 
This  softer  preparation  of  the  food,  however,  is  also  often  eaten  with 
milk  or  cream,  reducing  its  consistency  to  a semi-liquid  which  goes 
down  the  throat  almost  immediately  after  entering  the  mouth.  It 
therefore  is  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  less  thoroughly 
cooked  oatmeal  as  far  as  the  alkaline  digestion  in  the  mouth  is  con- 
cerned. This,  however,  is  not  irritating  to  the  digestive  system  and 
would  seem  to  go  through  a certain  degree  of  digestion  in  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  Nevertheless,  it  is  robbed  of  a great  deal  of  its  food 
value. 

The  oats  and  other  starchy  foods,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked  and  kept  in  the  mouth  sufficiently  long  for  the  first 
process  of  digestion  to  take  place. 

Going  back,  then,  to  our  thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal,  we  may  say 
that  the  wisest  way  to  prepare  starchy  food  is  to  make  it  into  cakes 
or  some  other  form  that  will  necessitate  chewing  before  it  can  be 
swallowed.  If,  however,  owing  to  the  conditions  we  meet  in  life, 
we  are  compelled  to  take  a food  in  mush  form,  it  is  advisable  to 
select  that  which  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  sufficiently  dry  to  hold  its 
own  form.  This  form  should  not  be  destroyed  by  adding  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  or  cream.  The  food  should  enter  the  mouth  in  solid  form 
so  that  more  or  less  mastication  will  be  required.  When  this  is  fol- 
lowed out  oatmeal  becomes  a valuable  food,  and  many  persons  who 
have  had  to  give  up  the  eating  of  starches,  can,  if  they  follow  this 
advice,  resume  their  consumption  with  impunity  and  often  be  much 
benefited.  This  is  true  especially,  as  has  been  said,  in  youth  and 
old  age. 


INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  WARTIME. 


The  demand  for  men  to  serve  in  the  army  is  fast  making  serious  in- 
roads upon  the  forces  engaged  as  producers  of  food,  fabricators  of 
munitions  of  war  and  guardians  of  the  sick.  Our  Indian  corn  is 
standing  uncut  in  the  fields  while  other  foodstuffs  are  rotting  in  the 
ground  for  the  want  of  human  hands  to  work  them.  The  prospects 
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are  that  the  home  army  which  produces  those  things  necessary  to 
support  our  boys  at  the  front,  is  going  to  be  still  further  reduced  in 
number. 

This  condition  of  things  makes  it  obligatory  for  each  individual  to 
take  care  of  his  own  health  as  well  as  to  be  his  “brother’s  keeper.” 

Today,  the  point  of  our  talk  will  be  on  a custom  of  the  retail  drug- 
gist and  of  those  who  have  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  at  their 
homes.  Take  as  an  example  what  may  very  well  be  a typical  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  a child  suffering  from  scarlet  fever.  The  doc- 
tor leaves  his  prescription,  which  is  sent  to  the  retail  druggist  to.be 
prepared.  The  medicine  is  sent  home  and  given  to  the  patient. 
There  being  signs  of  improvement,  the  doctor  orders  the  prescription 
renewed. 

The  bottle  that  has  been  kept  in  the  patient’s  room  is  sent  to  the 
druggist,  who  is  busy  putting  up  a prescription  for  another  child 
who  only  has  a bad  stomach-ache.  The  druggist  takes  the  bottle 
from  the  scarlet  fever  patient  in  his  hands,  but,  being  in  a hurry  to 
get  the  prescription  off  to  the  patient  suffering  from  stomach-ache, 
sets  the  bottle  down  and  puts  up  the  powders  with  his  infected 
fingers. 

One  of  these  powders  is  given  to  the  patient  directly  out  of  the 
paper  from  the  druggist,  with  a result  that  in  a few  days  she  has  a 
slight  sore  throat,  etc.  The  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  informs  the 
anxious  mother  that  he  very  much  suspects  scarlet  fever. 

The  bottles,  boxes  or  jars  in  which  prescriptions  are  put  up,  should 
never  be  returned  to  the  druggist  from  a house  where  there  is  a con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease.  These  communicable  diseases  have  to 
be  quarantined  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  epidemic. 

Thus  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  the  illness  of  the  second  child 
would  probably  make  necessary  the  isolation  of  some  wage-earner  in 
its  family,  man  or  woman,  and  thus  cause  the  economic  loss  of  one 
who  contributed  not  only  to  the  support  of  those  at  home  but  also 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  soldier  boys  at  the  front. 

Let  us  take  care  to  keep  well,  that  we  may  produce  our  share  of  the 
winning  of  the  war  fought  to  free  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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Infantile  Paralysis. 

Administration  in  Typhoid  Epidemics,  as  carried  out  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Health. 

Pennsylvania  Health  Legislation  of  1017. 

President’s  Address.  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 

Little  Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene. 


Note: — Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply.  Bulletins  of  the  above  list  bearing  the  num- 
bers : — 7,  9,  10,  33,  39,  49,  are  no  longer  available  for  distribution. 
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